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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
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Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
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Che Oneida Commmity 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Pr 





Steel-Traps of the most approved ‘Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 


by the ne 
» Nawnou SE, Superintendent. 


Sewing=Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cane, 0. H. Min. LER, C. Ops, 


aa ad 


Agents. 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wurirrie.p, 


PRAAPAAAARAAAINn rn 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Vetzer; Superintendent 


: Superintendents. 


POLI" 


Palmeleaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


ae 


Milling $ Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes=-=-Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


LLLDILILO 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. 
HH. ALLEN, «.- (ALLIN GFORD, 


PRAARPAARASAPALALIYAAAAAAM 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





Address, 
CONN. 


RARARADAL 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Ongra Association. Price 123 cts. 


j-3a= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfzctionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

[7a Persons writing to us on business’ con- 
nected with the Circu/ar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any ot the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 

Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who 
wish it, as the gospel is, without money and with- 
out price. It is supported at present, first and 
principally, by the funds of the Oneida Association 
and its branches; secondly, by the free contribu- 
tions of its friends and a few remittances from those 
who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is 
that the idea of a Free Dairy Re ieious Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, 
Free Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will 
gradually become known, and be appreciated among 
all spiritually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





“event Covamuntention. 


If I should express the greatest desire 
of my heart, it is that Christ may dwell 
with us intimately, and if possible per- 
sonally. We willdesire nothing before 
the time, or contrary to the will of God. 
But if the time has come, (and it evi- 
dently has,) when the vail between this 
world and the spiritual world is to be 
removed, and the invisibles are to break 
in upon us, there can be no reason why 
we should not exceedingly desire the 
presence of Christ and his great interior 
family among us. There certainly should 
be nothing in our hearts that would in 
the least prevent this event from taking 
place: there should be nothing among us 
that is repulsive to the spirits of heaven, 

If we look at history, we see that God 
walked with Adam and Eve in the be- 
ginning ; Moses and Elias were with 
Christ on the mount ; and ‘after his res- 
urrection many of the saints which slept 
arose, went into the holy city, and ap- 
peared unto many.’ &c., &c. What has 
been once proper in regard to these 
things, will again be proper. The saints 
did not appear on earth after Christ’s 
resurrection, to indulge curiosity, but for 
good, edifying purposes. Christ himself 
appeared to Paul for good purposes ; and 
the angels appeared to the old patriarchs 
for good purposes. Why may not saints 
and angels again appear on earth for 
similar good reasons ? 

When the spirits ot heaven do again 
visit the saints on earth, they will not 
make their appearance in the shape of 
‘ Rappings,’ or in any such mysterious 
manner. They are truly described by 
Christ, when he says,‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them 

t; for of such is the kingdom of heav- 
en.’ The inhabitants of that kingdom 
are like little children, full of simplicity 
and freedom. It is unjust to think of 
them as mystical ghosts, mere shadows 
in winding-sheets. We ought to think 
of them as forms of innocence, simplicity, 
purity and light--forms of the ever-fresh 
life of God. The freshest life manifest 
in this world, in children, and in what- 
ever is youthful and growing, should form 
our conceptions of the heavenly world ; 
but the best forms of life we see, are only 
approximations to the heavenly state.— 
So, let us not be afraid of the inhabitants 
of the New Jerusalem, or think of them 
as unaccountable or indescribable beings 
with whom we have no aflinity. If we 
love fresh life as we see it in little chil- 
dren, we shall love the manifestations of 
that same life as it exists in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

{t is difficult for persons to realize 
what must be realized some time, name- 
ly : that the things we are most familiar 
with, in this world of wickedness, are 
the things we need most to fear ; and 
that the invisible God, the holy angels, 
and the great unknown, are what we 
ought deast to fear. Fear should be di- 
rected toward the most dangerous and 
mischievous objects. Where are they ? 
They are around us; they are in the 
streets; they are the things we are most 


familiar with, dina the Desi afraid of 
God and the gutions company that sur- 
round his throne, are not dangerous, and 
we have no business to fear them. It is 
inhospitable and shameful for us to have 
feelings that would make it unpleasant 
for an angel, or any departed friend, 
to present himself at any time in our 
midst. We may be certain that if our 
minds are filled with such false ideas 
about ghosts and spirits as exist in the 
world, they will keep away from us ; 
and the same inhospitality will repel 
Christ’s spirit from us. 

Let us set our faces earnestly toward 
the spiritual world, and cultivate a de- 
sire to see the faces of those glorious be- 
ings. Paul made great account of see- 
ing the faces of his brethren. He writes 
to the Thessalonians, ‘ We, being taken 
from you a short time in person, not in 
heart, endeavored the more abundantly 
to see your face with great desire.’— 
Christ made considerable account of per- 
sonal presence. He said to his disciples, 
‘I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I 
will come again, and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, there ye may be 
also” (John 14: 2, 3.) Christ here 
plainly meant, that the disciples should 
dwell in his personal presence. His spir- 
itual fellowship they already had, by the 
Comforter which he sent ; but this was 
only preliminary to a more direct meet- 
ing in the place which he went to pre- 
pare for, them. 

Fear was the great mischief-maker in 
the garden of Eden. God there walked 
with Adam anc Eve, and they had direct 
fellowship with him. But after the ser- 
pent came into the garden, and they 
came under the displeasure of God, they 
were afraid of him, and afraid of each 
other ; and sought to conceal themselves 
from God, and hide themselves from one 
another. Mankind, from that time till 
the present, have retreated further and 
further from God. The fear that Adam 
and Eve had toward him, had become 
more and more intense, and its working 
has increased the distance between God 
and man. 

In reading the Bible, we find that 
after the fall, angels still visited men, 
and talked with them; and Enoch is 
said to have walked with God. We do 
not hear of such events taking place now- 
a-days. It is even assumed by some that 
the age of miracles is past! And by 
that they mean that all special commu- 
nication with God is past, and of course, 
that the age of the appearance of angels 
is past. This philosophy is abominable. 
Such thoughts seem blasphemous. To 
give heed to them, is to desert the ‘ faith 
once delivered to the saints.’ We may 
indeed say, in one sense, that the age of 
miracles is past. It is past because hu- 
man nature has retreated from God, and 
because it has become more and more 
difficult for God and the angels to pre- 
sent themselves in this world. That is 
the only reason why the age of miracles, 
or the age of angelic appearances, is past. 





It is not past because there is any law 





in laneas to that effect, or heise any 
change has taken place in the character 
and nature of God: the change is all on 
the side of man. The age of miracles 
is not past in- heaven, and with God ; 
and it is past in this world simply be- 
cause unbelief repulses all direct commu- 
nication with God. 

Let us inquire out the ‘old paths.’ 
We are conservatives. We go for the 
good old religion—for the oldest religion, 
the religion that believes in angels, in in- 
spiration, and in a present, living God. 
This religion that believes the age of mir- 
acles is past, is a novelty, an invasion, a 
new thing. We feel bound to contend 
earnestly for ‘the faith once delivered tothe 
saints ;’ and we cannot take our standard 
from the Orthodox church, or from any 
church since Bible times, We take our 
standard from the Bible itself ; and that 
tells us in the plainest possible terms, 
that ‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ was a faith that looked for super- 
natural manifestations, visitations of an- 
gels, and immediate communication with 
God and heaven, This was the faith of 
the Primitive church. When the apos- 
tles were put in prison by the Sadducees 
‘an angel of the Lord by night opened 
the prison doors, and brought them forth.’ 
(Acts 5: 19.) When Peter was in pris- 
on, chained between two soldiers, ‘an 
angel came, and smote off his chains, and 
led him out of prison.’ (Chap. 12: 7— 
10.) When Paul was at Corinth, ‘ the 
Lord spoke to him by night in a vision. 
(Chap. 18: 9, 10.) Such events as these 
were not startling anomalies in the his- 
tory of the Primitive church. After Pe- 
ter was delivered from prison by an angel, 
he came to the house of Mary, ‘ where 
many were assembled together” When 
the damsel Rhoda reported to them that 
Peter was at.the gate, they were greatly 
astonished, and could hardly believe 1t ; 
but said, ‘ Jt is his angel.’ This concep- 
tion did not astound them. Paul writes 
to the Hebrews, ‘ Be not forgetful to en- 
tertain strangers ; for wneeoy' some have 
entertained angels unawares,’ (13: 2.) 
Again, he writes to the Ephesians: ‘ Ye 
are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God.’ (2: 19.) Let us set 
our hearts on that kind of faith, and re- 
fuse all the impositions that have come in 
since the days of the Primitive church. 
And let us think of sin and death as un- 
notural—they are impudent intruders. 
Visitations of angels, communication 
with God, &c., are natural things. Sin, 
disease, death, and the present state of 
things in the world, are miracles—entire- 
ly out of the natural course of events ; 
and undoubtedly the inhabitants of heav- 
en look down upon them with great as- 
tonishment ! 


The greatest stimulus to faith the 
Primitive church had, was the expecta- 
tion of the second coming of Christ.— 
Under the pressure of that expectation 
they made ready for Christ, and looked 
earnestly for his appearance ; it was a 
cause of continual rejoicing and excite- 
ment to them, (See Phil. 3: 20. Col, 
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3:4. 2Tim.4: 8 Tit.2: 13. Jas. 
5:'7,8. Heb. 10: 24, 25, and 36, 37, &c.) 
The same event is not to be again expect- 
ed; but the substance of it, or something 
better, is coming, and is not far off. 
We may look for the coming together of 
the three worlds, the world of the living, 
the resurrection world, and the world of 
the miscellaneous dead; and may wait 
for the event as the Primitive church 
waited for the coming of Christ. We 
need not hesitate to study the language 
of the New Testament concerning the 
second coming, and regard it as substan- 
tially applicable to us at the present 
time. The same thoughts and feelings 
that they had are proper for us now. 

This is a blessed object—a glorious 
hope. One reason why I look for this 
great meeting to take place, is, that there 
is in our experience a steady progress in 
this direction: our hearts are all turned 
towards it in a wholesome, quiet way, 
and without fanaticism. We have been 
surrounded by ‘ Rappings, ’ and all sorts 
of mysticisms, but they donot turn our 
attention in the least from the simple 
truth as we find it in Christ. We are 
on our guard against all ‘ Lo heres,’ and 
‘Lo theres ;’ and we feel an assurance 
that we shall reject every thing that is 
false, as it is presented to us, and be led 
along into complete submission to the 
will of God, and abandonment to the 
truth —Home-Talk. 
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The Power of Reform. 

That which ts to save men, change the institu- 
tions of society, and abolish the evil with which 
the world is surcharged, is evidently not a legal 
process of reform, or obedience to sv-called ‘nat- 
ural laws,’ or mere improvement of the external 
circumstances of men; but it is the power of a 
heavenly life—the working of a vital principle 
born in the human heart from the bosom of the 
living God. The evils in society date back into 
the spiritual, life-center of men—-the heart; and 
it is there that every scheme of salvation or re- 
form must begin if it would effect any permanent 
good. Men may legislate forever, abolish this 
or that external form of evil, yet if the spirit of 
evil has possession of the heart, they but travel in 
acircle. They are chained to a central post and 
can only swing around it. A power is needed 
which shall go down into the depths of human 
character and change its vital fountain—which 
shall renovate the blood of men. 

This power we have in Christ as an indwelling 
Savior. He isa present power in the heart of 
humanity, that needs only to be recognized and 
confessed with the energy of a living faith, to 
work out in us acomplete salvation. ‘He is 
come [in the flesh—in our hearts,] that we might 
have life, and that we might have it more abun- 
dantly.? Men are not independent existences ; 
they are mediums and receptacles of the spirit 
and life of principalities, either heavenly or sa- 
tanic, back of themselves. And in the light of 
this fact, John tells us, and all evidence con- 
firms what he says, that ‘the whole world lieth 
in the wicked one.’ The first thing, therefore, 
in every effort to improve society, is the separa- 
tion of men from the power of the kingdom of 
evil, and the opening of their hearts to'the recep- 
tion of the life of Christ. Here is where infidel 
reformers fail. They regard men as independent 
units, unconnected with controlling principalities 
in the spiritual world, and attempt to tinker up 
society cn the basis of that idea. The conse- 
quence is they have no power to eradicate selfish- 
ness or the spiritual essence of any form of evil. 
All their projects of social reform fail. But once 
recognize this fact, that man is the medium of 
life back of himself, and we settle the question 
of the possibility of Heavenly Society. For if 
men can become vitally joined to Christ, then it 
follows that the perfection and glory of a heavenly 
life can be realized—mankind can be made a 
brotherhood, and earth a paradise.—t. 1. P. 





Topics ot World-Movement. 

Tlie two subjects of most interest just now, are, 
the sepoy mutiny in India, and the Atlantic 
Telegraph. Of the first it is difficult to speak 
with certainty. The only reports we have of its 
causes and its progress come through British 
channels, and may not fairly represent the true 
state of the case. That it commenced among the 
native regiments in the neighborhood of Delhi; 
that Delhi has been seized by them and all the 
Europeans either driven away or slaughtered ; that 
the whole of the native forces, in the Presidency 
of Bengal, have mutinied or been disbanded; that 
there is a possibility of the revolt extending to 
other parts of India; and that British control of 
that country is seriously threatened; these are 
the prominent aspects of the case as far as we can 
gather. The revolt thus far seems to be confined 
to the sepoys, no indication of the connection of 
the common people with it having appeared.— 
Among its causes appear elements of a religious 
character, and it may yet appear that it is an at- 
tempted rebound of heathenism. The use of 
greased cartridges in the army, it is said, was one 
of the causes which fomented the revolt. The 
use of animal fat being particularly offensive to 
the Brahminical consciences of the sepoys, more 
especially so in this case, as they were compelled 
to bite off the ends of theircartridges with their 
teeth. Other encroachments have recently been 
made upon the religious prejudices of the Hindoos 
by the East India Compary’s government. The 
Brahminical law preventing widows from marry- 
ing the second time, has been abolished. In fact 
there has been a continuous pressure of civili- 
zation against idolatry and heathenism which is 
beginning to show decisive results vpon the young- 
er population of India. The dawn of progress 
appears to have commenced. The Evening Post 
in some remarks on this point says:— 

In many parts of India, particularly in those 
countries which have been for half a century un- 
der British control, the natives are making great 
advances in civilization. The higher classes 
dress in the European fashion, and the stranger 
invited to their tables is served with French 
cookery in French style. Natives of all classes 
no longer think it impious to commit themselves 
to the ‘fire boat,’ or to employ the magic of the 
electric telegraph. A Hindoo gentleman thinks 
himself insulted if he is addresed in any other 
language than the English. In the schools and 
colleges, although no extraordinary proficiency 
in scholarship is attained, the students declaim 
Shakspeare and Milton, Burke and Chatham. 
Young India is fully committed to European man- 
ners and ideas. In consolidating a vast and pro- 
gressive empire like that of the British in India, 
very great obstacles, of course, are to be encoun- 
tered, but in the present tendency of the Hindoo 
mind, and with all the advantages which Eng- 
land has acquired in the East, attempts at revo- 
lution and mutiny cannot seriously endanger the 
perpetuity or check the progress of her power. 


On the other hand, it may be said that the 
British rule in India has been oppressive, and 
cruelly 50, at times, to the native population.— 
It has been connected with the interests of that 
chartered clan of speculators, the East India 
Company, whose main object has been to make 
money and get possession of the wealth of the 
country. Still it should be borne in mind that 
the government of the country in British hands, 
has been far Jess oppressive than the rule of the 
native princes,, which was cruel and tyrannous to 
the last degree. 

It is somewhat significant that the mutiny 
should occur simultaneously with the warlike 
tendencies of the Chinese towards foreign na- 
tions, especially the English; {at a time, too, 
when Persia is also stirred up to resist European 
encroachment. Does it not show that the old 
Asian principalities of darkness and barbarism 
are writhing at the approach of the western spirit 
of progress and civilization ? 

It is to be hoped that if the English Goyern- 
ment succeeds in quelling the disturbances, they 
will take energetic and decisive measures for the 
amelioration of the condition of India, and estab- 
lish a government there which shall labor more 
for the civilization and progress «f India itself, 
than it does to fill the coffers of the East India 
Compary, or for the interests, merely, of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer. 

—Bearing directly upon the interests of the 
whole civilized world is the other topic which 
we noticed at the head of this article—the At- 
lantic Telegraph. The vessels are now engaged 
in laying down the cable, which, if the enterprise 
is successful, will connect the Western World 
with the Eastern in electric bonds. America‘will 
then talk with Europe, as a man talks with his 
neighbor. Of course the success of the enterprise 
is as yet uncertain ; but a few days will determine, 
as the last mails from Europe, announce that it 





was expected that the vessels comprising the ex~ 
pedition would commence operations at Valentia 
Bay, the point on the Western coast of Ireland 
where the cable is to start, on the 4th of the 
present month.—t. L. p, 





Can Men be freed from Selfishness f 

[The following is the substance of a conver- 
sation on the above subject, between one of our 
men and a thorough-going business man and man- 
ufacturer, of strong good sense in temporal mat- 
ters; but whose vision was confined to the sel- 
fish action of worldly religious men, and the 
apparent triumph of evil. The conversation grew 
out of some incidenta! remarks on the corruption 
and absurdities of trade :—a. w. C.] 

C.—We should not have such absurd opera- 
tions were men unselfish, and able tu see that 
what is for the real interest of one class of society, 
is for the good of the whole, and vice versa. 
They would then be free to follow the dictates 
of common sense in all things, having an eye only 
to the public good. And let me say, Sir, that is 
the object for which our Community is laboring: 
to establish a school of the Spirit where men may 
be freed from selfishness. 

R.—But that you can never do; you may 
be certain of that. Selfishness is inherent in 
human nature, and it is idle to think of getting 
rid of it. The best of men from of old have been 
selfish, and they always will be, in my opinion. 

C.—I agree with you that selfishness is nat- 
ural in man since the fall; but it was not s0 origi- 
nally. Moreover it is the very function of the 
gospel to restore persons to the Eden-state, and 
keep them there. According to the New Testa- 
ment, we are to be made new creatures. We 
are to love one another as Christ loved us; to 
love our neighbor as ourselves; and to recognize 
without limitation the principle of the text, ‘ all 
mine is thine, and thine is mine.’ To do this, 
selfishness must be doue away. It may be 
said , however, that God did not intend that this 
state should be attained on earth: but only after 
death. This cannot be so, for we read that ‘ the 
kingdoms of this world are [to] become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ.’ Further, one 
of the first public acts of the Savior, was to teach 
his disciples to pray. ‘ Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth, as it is done in heaven.’ And 
certainly when the will of God is done on earth 
as itis in heaven, there will be no selfishness 
here, as we are sure there is none there. 


R.—I perceive you are very enthusiastic. I 
have always observed in all good men the pre- 
dominance of hope. They seem always to be 
hoping, but never realizing. For my part I can 
see no ground for hope that selfishness will ever 
be exterminated. There has never been «ny one 
freed from it, and never will be. Evil always 
seems to get the better of good. 

C.—I think you are wrong in your position, 
and take a very discouraging view of human na- 
ture. On second thought you must admit that 
evil does not always get the better of good.— 
Though evil and evil men appear to have sway, 
things do come round, and good triumphs at last. 
Moreover I think you ignore, or at least under- 
rate the agencies that God has tu accomplish this 
work. It was through the Eternal Spirit that 
Christ offered himself without spot to God.— 
The same Spirit wrought effectually in Paul, and 
he could say,‘We are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.’ The same agency 
will produce like results in us, if we open our- 
selyes to it. If we relied upon our own strength, 
we should have reason enough for discourage- 
ment; but with our eyes upon the Eternal Spirit, 
we haye good ground for hope that the work will 
be done. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


Forrien.—The latest news from India represents 
the mutiny of the sepoys in the British army of 
Bengal as not suppressed, but as having become 
universal. The insurgents, it would appear, are 
concentrated at Delhi, the traditional seat of Indian 
empire, of which city they have of late had pos- 
session, though closely besieged by the British 
forces. Repeated rumors of the fall of Delhi have 
been circulated, but al the last accounts lacked 
confirmation.—In Calcutta and the neighborhood 
great excitement existed, owing to the discovery of a 
conspiracy for a general uprising and seizure of the 
city on the part of the Mussulman population. The 
inhabitants keep themselves armed, and the public 
buidings, hotels, and other principal places, are gar- 
risoned by sailors belonging to ships in the river. 
—Accounts from China, of the British naval op- 
erations in the Canton river, state that from the 27th 
of May to the 8th of June,167 Chinese war-junks were 
either destroyed or taken.——In the British Par- 








liament, important discussions have been going on 
relating to Indian affairs; and proposals have 
been introduced having in view a radical change 
in the administration of the government of India. 

Coxuision on L. I. Sounp.—At about 2 o'clock 
on Saturday morning last, the propeller J. N. Har- 
ris, Capt. Smith, of New London, Conn., was run 
into when off New Haven, on her way to New Lon- 
don, by the steamer Metropolis of the Fall River 
line. The steamer struck the propeller amidships 
with such force as to sink her so suddenly that all 
the passengers and crew below decks (15 or 16 per- 
sons) were lost. 

Tue Briere 1x Verse.—A Boston correspondent 
ofthe V. Y. Evening Post says: ‘I am told that 
a pious house carpenter of this city has recently 
completed a metrical version of the entire Bible, 
which itis his purpose to print—the idea having 
been suggested to him by a vision, in which a por- 
tion of this version was made known to him.” 

.-A letter writer at Naples in Italy, under 
date of July 20th, states that an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius was then in progress. The lava 
had already run a distance of about half a mile. 

..--Mrs. Stowe is said to be engaged in writ- 
ing @ new novel, whick will soon be published. 

...-The Mormons have a church in New-York 
city, numbering five hundred members. They are 
also said to be proselyting and establishing 
churches in Connecticut. 

...-Passmore Williamson has instituted legal 
proceedings against Chief Justice Lewis, of the 
Supreme Courtof Pennsylvania, for illegally re- 
fusing to grant him a writ of habeas corpus 
during the period when he was detained in prison 
by Judge Kane. 

...-The wheat crop of Kentucky is said to be 
very large—exceeding any previous year. Wheat 
is selling in Cincinnati for $1,10 to $1,15 per 
bushel. 

..--Eugene Sue, the French novelist, is dead. 

.---Recent reports from Louisiana, state that 
the sugar-cane is very forward, and that the crop 
will be in market this season three weeks earlier 
than usual. The Evening Post says in reference 
to prospects of the sugar crop: 

“ The crop of Cuba, which, it was confidently 
predicted up to last month, would fall short of 
the previous crop at least twenty per cent., will 
equal, if not overrun, the crop of last year, and 
the coming crop of Louisiana now promises to be 
a very large one, and intelligent planters now in 
this city, and recently from their plantations, 
estimate it will, with usual good weather, reach 
400,000 hhds., against 75, 000 hhds. last year.” 





== Our thanks are due to the Publishers of 
the V. Y. Tribune for a copy of their pamphlet 
on the ‘ Dred Scott Case,’ contaming full reports 
of the opinions of Chief Justive Taney and Jus- 
tice Curtis, and also abstracts of the opinions of 
the other Justices. Messrs. Fowler & Wells 
will also please accept our thanks for ‘ How to do 
Business,’ the fourth of their series of Hand-Books 
for Home Improvement. 


An Oneida Journal. 

Wednesday, August 12—An edifying con- 
versation last evening relating to faith, the good- 
ness of God, and kindred topics. We prize these 
evening gatherings more and more highly, as the 
spirit of freedom and utterance gains ground 
among us. What an improvement they are upon 
the meeting privileges of ordinary society! Meet- 
ings every evening—in which each and all are in- 
vited to open freely their hearts, and share their 
temptations and joys with the family! Visitors 
frequently ask us, ‘If we have any preachers 
among us.’ We of course reply in the negative 
Though there are persons in the Community who 
were formerly addressed as ‘ Reverends,’? we co 
not recognize any such class at the present «ime. 
All are expected to edify. instruct, teach and ex- 
hort, according to their several abilities, The 
promise of the New Covenant is, that we shall 
have an unction from the Holy One, and know 
all things ; and this unction is not promised toa fa- 
vored class alone, but to the whole church of be- 
lievers. 

Thursday, 13.—Orders for traps begin to flow 
in upon us. Filled an order to-day for 1075 traps 
to go to Milwaukee, Wisconsin. We have on 
hand at the present time about 8,000 traps fin- 
ished for the market, and hope to have 10,000 by 
the 1st. of September.——Arrived to-day Mr. and 
Mrs. Waters from Putney, yia Wallingford Com- 
mune, and Mrs. S. B. Campbell from Newark—all 
having been absent more thana year. The joy 
with which such friends are welcomed home is 
only to be estimated by considering the number 
our home comprises.——A party of seven, men 
and women, took an excursion to Verona Springs 
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and Water Cure. We were kindly received by 
Dr. and Mrs. H., who showed us the bathing ar- 
rangements, and other conveniences of their es- 
tablishment for the treatment of Water-Cure pa- 
tients. The medicated spring near by is so 
strongly tinctured with sulphareted hydrogen 
as to be unpleasant to most persons ; otherwise the 
various salts in the water give it considerable 
resemblance to the Saratoga spring water. We 
were invited to try a hand at bowling in the al- 
ley which stands near; and here we observed 
some of our inexperienced ones give proof of the 
tendency to extremes, which characterizes human 
efforts. One takes a bali, glances at the pins, 
which stand so perpendicularly inviting at the 
other end of the course, and then with an as- 
sured look launches the missile on its devastating 
errand. It rolls obliquely a few feet on the plat- 
form, and down it goes in the gutter to the left: 
He takes another, and with a more careful squint, 
and a little less confident air, purposes to avoid 
the repetition of ‘hat error, which he certainly 
does, for his ball now takes a direct course off 
the platform on the other side, and goes thunder- 
ing into the gutter on the right. A third trial, 
with the cool calculation that comes by experi- 
ence, generally succeeds in makinga hit. We 
came away with the conclusion that a bowling 
alley managed with discretion, would be an ex- 
cellent addition to the means of winter exer- 
cise and diversion, ina Community like ours.— 
The return, after receiving a hospitable entertain- 
ment from our brother and correspondent, H. N. L., 
at Verona Village, was in the evening, and was 
the occasion ofa conversational treat to the whole 
party, the latter part of which, turned on the 
subject of conversation itself. Profuseness of 
talk, or external sociability, is made with some 
a sort of test in religion. A man’s piety is esti- 
mated according to his readiness of tongue. The 
truth seems to be the reverse of this. We judge 
that the most superficial people, as the French, 
are most given to expression, and that in propor- 
tion as a people rise in real refinement they be- 
come less demonstrative and more silent. ‘We 
talk with strangers,’ said one of our party, ‘ but 
among ourselves we feel each other, and commune 
spiritually. The sociable element with us is less 
in the conversation, and more in the aimosphere.’ 
Christ passed out of the talking stratum of expe- 
rience, and toward the last said to his disciples, 
* Hereafter I will not talk much with you’— 
He committed them to the interior communica- 
tions of the Spirit. Paul says tbat tongues and 
prophesyings shall cease. The approach to the 
Primitive church now, instead of being a matter 
of outward, volubility, is more probably in the di- 
rection of a withdrawal from it into the unob- 
trusive cultivation of the inner sense. 

Friday, 14.—Left this morning. G. W. H. 
and P. B. H. for the Putney Commune, ona 
short visit—also Mrs, Franks and daughter for 
their residence in New Jersey, after a week’s 
sojourn with the Community.——The exchange 
ofmen and means between our different Com- 
munes is one of the most beautiful features of our 
system. [t is not so difficult to conceive that 
persons living under the same roof should have a 
common interest, as that different combinations 
of persons, separated by hundreds of miles, should 
yet have a single interest, and freely distribute 
to and receive from each other, without reference 
to the mercantile terms of ‘debt’ and ‘ credit.’ 
Such is the case with the three Associated Com- 
munities, and we anticipate the time when the 
number will be multiplied indefinitely—when 
the desire of ministering to the happiness of 
others shall so displace the love of money that 
the commodities of the different parts of the 
world will be as freely distributed and diligently 
transported as at present, without any thought of 
‘ filthy-lucre’ reward. Think, for instance, of our 
table being supplied with delicious fruits, sent as 
love-tokens from our brothers and sisters in the 
Cuba Commune! God speed the progress of 
Bible Communism ! 

Saturday, 15.—We have two accidents to chroni- 
cle. No.1—The flume under the mill, after years 
of faithful service, has finally yielded to ‘the 
force of circumstances,’ and ‘gone the way of all, 
the earth.’ New timbers have been pre pared 
and many hands are at work making a new flume 
—to be finished in a few days. It is considered 
fortunate that it ‘yielded’ now, rather than in 
the winter, or @t some seasun when the work of 
replacing it would have been more difficult than 
at present. No, 2—As the boys were driving & 
or 10 cows into the barn, a cross-timber also 
yielded to ‘the force of circumstances,’ and the 
bovines were suddenly and unexpectedly precipi- 


THE CIRCULAR. 








ited on a compost heap! No material injury, 
however, was done to man or beast. 

Monday, 17.—‘ Rain! It raineth every day’ 
—almost. Hay in swaths, hay in windrow, hay 
in cocks, sometimes dry, and often wet; oats 
standing that should be cut, and cut that should 
be in the barn: and yet the farmers appear good- 
natured all the while—we are tempted to wonder 
how! ‘No great loss without some small gain.’ 
If the season has not been propitious to the 
growth of corn and some other crops, it has been 
very favorable to the growth of grass and many 
kinds of fruits and vegetables. For instance, our 
strawberry crop was greatly improved by the 
plentiful rains ; and the farmers say—‘The barns 
are filled, a large stack has been made, and yet 
there is hay to cut.’ During such capricious 
weather we learn to appreciate the variety of oc- 
cupations we have inthe Community. When it is 
unsuitable weather for hay-making or hoeing, 
the farmers and gardeners may find useful em- 
ployment in the shops. 

Tuesday, 18.—(Morning.) *How do you do, 
Mr. H——, and E—-, and A. E. ? We are 
very glad to see you.’ This greeting is frequent- 
ly heard, indicating that another delegation has 
arrived from the Putney Commune—they were 
landed at the Mansion about midnight, having 
left our sister Commune, 300 miles distant, the 
same day.——One remark, dropped last evening, 
in the family conversation, may be thought worth 
preserving. Mr. N. said: “It is not best to look 
back and wish to have the past repeated. The 
tendency to cling to what recedes with time, is 
like attempting to swim against the current.— 
The better way is to face about and swim with 
the current. Age is not in itself objectionable.— 
There is something in the attainment of years 
that brings us into more sympathy with God, 
who 1s from eternity. ‘ You are getting old,’ says 
Shadow-glum, ‘ over two score.’ ‘ True,’ replies 
Good Sense, ‘and I wish [ was a thousand years 
old:’ I have got by a good many things, rubs and 
poundings, measles and chicken pox, that when I 
w2s younger were before me’. 





A sister in Putney writes to one of our younger 
members—“A. sometimes asks me, how we know 
that we are right, and the rest of the world 
is wrong? Well, the moreI see of the world, the 
more sure I am that Christ is truly with us, as he 
is not with the world. I see no where else the 
spirit of love which there is in our families, and 
no where such freedom from selfishness. The 
love of money is the reigning passion every where 
else, and it destruys all the fine, beautiful feelings 
that have a chance to grow among us. You do 
not know what a beautiful element you are grow- 
ing up in, compared with the element of selfish- 
ness and money-getting.” 





fome Paragraphs. 
HEART EXPERIENCE. 

I have had a new sense of God’s good- 
ness of late, which has made me very 
happy. He has been near to me, and it 
has seemed as though I could not see nor 
feel anything but his goodness. I cannot 
weli describe my experience ; but a spirit 
of peace seemed to pervade my conscious- 
ness, restoring everything to quiet and 
repose. God seemed so very near that I 
felt as though I could lean my head on 
his bosom, and ask him for anything I 
desired, confident that he would give it 
me. It is a heavenly sensation, this feel- 
ing of perfect confidence in God; it 
makes us satisfied with ourselves, with 
others, and with everything around us. 
In fact it is perfect contentment. Then 
there is no obstruction to our improve- 
ment. The spirit of thankfulness that 
sees the goodness of God in everything, 
will attract the spirit of improvement; 
and we shall grow into all that is lovely 
and godlike. It will operate on our 
characters like showers and sunshine on 
vegetation—renewing our life when it is 
drooping, and restoring it to freshness 
and beauty. I thank God for the 
glimpses he gives me from time to time 
of the beauty there is in the character 





tated in a downward direction, and safely depos- 


of Christ. Surely he is ‘the chiefest 


among ten thousand, and the one alto- 
gether lovely.’ I have a new purpose to 
study his character, and to set him always 
before my face.—-H. M. H. 


OUR EVENING MEETINGS, 

A writer in the last No. of the Circu- 
lar says: ‘I have often wished we could 
feel as free to talk in our general meet- 
ings in the parlor, as wedo when two or 
three of us sit down together and tell 
each other of our experience.’ I was 
much impressed with this remark, and 
on further vonsideration thought I could 
partly account for the diffidence inferred. 
It seems to me it may be the case that 
many of us talk too much during the day 
—consequently, when we meet together 
‘en famille,’ our fires, not having been 
pent up during the day, are at a low ebb, 
and then we are afraid of our words— 
afraid to speak. But let the heart have 
a chance to feel, and it will not brook 
silence when an opportunity offers— 
When our hearts burn within us, what 
are words, compared to the eloquence 
that isalready there. It would be well 
worth our while (allof us) just to put 
this to the test. Our evening meetings ! 
what might they not thus be! Let us come 
together then in the simplicity of our 
hearts, and the spirit of our God will 
move among us. Suppose we endeavor 
to cherish the thought that we meet to- 
gether expressly to commune with one 
another—to talk familiarly about our 
chief concern—the state of our heart 
in reference to God—-what he has done, 
is doing, and still intends to do for us— 
also in reference to one another, &c. If 
we were only to bear this in mind stead- 
ily, we should have a purpose in coming 
together. But let it not all fall upon 
one, or a few only—let all without ex- 
ception abandon themselves to it, and we 
should soon see what the result would be. 
I am sanguine that we should experi- 
ence quite a new era.—R. 8. D. 





A SOLILOQUY. 

Important as it appears for one to be 
industrious, enterprising, orderly, eco- 
nomical, studious, ete., etc., still I must 
not forget that it is still more important 
that one should possess and constantly 
diffuse a good spirit. Every person dif- 
fuses around him at all times an influence 
— aspirit—either good or had: either 
of a character which tends to make others 
better and happier, or of a character 
which has an opposite tendency ; and, 
further, we are so closely connected with 
each other in our society, that our influ- 
ence not only has an immediate effect, 
but may also have a continuous and _re- 
peated effect on others. It is contagious, 
circulating from one to another; and 
comes back either to bless or to curse us. 
How important then that I should always 
have and diffuse a good influence! But 
in order that this may be the case, I 
must earmestly and continuously seek 
communion with the Fountain of Good. 
I cannot diffuse a good spirit—cannot 
make others truly happy—unless 1] am 
good and happy myself. There is no 
possibility ot deceiving in this matter. 
In the world, where the love of money 
and sensual indulgences blunt the finer 
sensibilities, a person may be accounted 
good and true when he is false at heart. 
Not so here, at least to any considerable 
extent. But thanks be given, that we 





can become truly good, and constantly 
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improve—that we can approach the 
Fountain, and drink ot ‘ the pure waters 
of life’ It was said of Peter and John, 
that ‘the multitude took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus.’ 
They felt the heavenly influence which 
emanated from them. It is possible 
that the same thing should be felt and 
said of every believer in Christ ; for he 
is as accessible now as he was then.— 
Away then worldly ambition and all de- 
sire to be praised of men for good works : 
my predominating purpose shall be to 
know Christ, and to become a medium 
to others of his loving, truthful, meek, 
self-sacrificing spirit.—w. A. H. 





A LESSON FROM EXPERIENCE. 

A few days since, when placed in cir- 
cumstances that called for earnestness 
and faith, my heart shrunk within me: 
I felt my weakness and could do nothing. 
I tried in vain to change my circumstan- 
ces, but I saw plainly that God had 
arranged them, and that what I needed 
was courage to go forward and meet 
them. I looked this way and that for 
help, yet saw nothing but a cloud of 
darkness, At last I prayed to God for 
strength to resist temptation. My spirit 
revived—the difficulties all vanished—l 
saw a beauty, and felt a satisfaction in 
the simple exercise of trust, that I never 
did before. It was plain that all I need- 
ed was a good spirit ; and I had an in- 
flux of it that filled my heart with grat- 
itude. I felt that I could do any thing 
God wanted I should, with perfect con- 
fidence. O how good it is to have such 
a friend and lover—one who has been 
tempted in all points as we are, and who 
is therefore able to succor us.—M. D. P. 


THE LABOR CONFLICT. 
The subject that has interested me 
chiefly this week, is our progress in over- 
coming the business spirit of the world. 
In the ‘ Bible Argument’ Mr. Noyes men- 
tions the curse of oppressive labor as the 
third link in the chain of evil which binds 
mankind. When he first began to preach 
the gospel of holiness, he brought out 
clearly the way for man to become recon- 
ciled toGod. Then he labored to produce 
true relations between the sexes; and 
now for a few years past he has been en- 
gaged in bringing about a reform in the 
industrial system. On this point the ar- 
mies of heaven and of hell seem to have 
collected their forces. The devil does his 
best to tempt persons to work in a willful, 
disobedient, reckless spirit ; and if they 
yield to his temptation, they are carried 
out into the world. On the other hand, 
the spirit of heaven is found by giv- 
ing free scope to the industrial spirit 
which Mr. Noyes diffuses. We get fresh 
life, clear intellects, and happy hearts by 
working in this spirit. Work has become 
an ordinance of life in the one spirit, and 
an ordinance of death in the other. 
H. A. N. 


[The following paragraphs from some of our 
juvenile members, though not written with a view 
to publication, but as exercises for self-improvment, 
we think will not be unacceptable to our readers.]} 


OBEDIENCE. 
Obedience is a prize to be coveted by us 
all. Isee the beauty of it more and 
more—Christ will accept of nothing 
short of true, heart-obedience. Paul says 
in his epistle to the Colossians, ‘ Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in all things: for 





this is well pleasing unto the Lord.’ Wao 
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find many more exhortations of the same 
kind in the New Testament, which as- 
sure us that in obeying the instincts of 
our superiors we please Christ. I desire 
to give myself anew to Christ, to be made 
entirely obedient to him ; for with the 
true spirit ‘of obedience we secure all the 
accompaniments that are necessary to 
our happiness, and growth in spirituality. 
M. L. P. 
MEEKNESS, 

Ihave thought much the past week 
about meckness, and of what Christ said 
in his sermon on the mount: ‘ Blessed 
are the meek ; for they shall inherit the 
earth. I think Christ was a perfect 
pattern of meekness, and that he loves 
those who are meek and humble. We 
capnot value too highly that spirit.—- 
The apostle Peter speaks of meekness as 
a most beautiful ornament, and says that 
‘a meek and quiet spirit is in the sight 
of God of great price.’ I pray for a spir- 
it of meekness that will help me better 
to appreciate my benefactors.— F. M. B. 


THE HELPER IN TRIAL, 


If we remember the promise of Christ, 
that he ‘will keep us from the hour of 
temptation, which shall come upon ail 
the world, to try them that dwell upon 
the earth,’ and if we have the assurance 
that this promise is ours, then we need 
not fear to do any thing that we know is 
right. We know that all the tempta- 
tions we have are only to try our faith ; 
and if we remember this beautiful prom- 
ise we shall be sure that Christ will carry 
us through. It seems to me sometimes 
that I have more temptations than I can 
bear ; and that I should have to give up 
my hope of triumphing over them ; but I 
find there is always a way out ; and there 
comes from Christ a beam of sunshine to 
cheer my heart, showing his watchful care 
and fulfilling his beautiful promise. 

Harrier, 


_— ne eo 
A Word-Picture. 


The following is a description, by Ruskin, of 
Turner’s the celebrated English artist’s painting 
of ‘Lancaster. Sands.’ It isa fine specimen of 
word-painting, and is worth studying: 


The subject isa simple north-country village ; 
not in the common sense a picturesque village ; 
there are no pretty bow-windows, or red roofs, 
or rocky steps of entrance to the rustic doors, or 
quaint gables; nothing but a single street of 
thatched and chiefly clay-built cottages, ranged 
in a somewhat. monotunous line, the roofs so 
green with moss that at first we hardly discern 
the houses from the fields and trees. The village 
street is closed at the end by a wooden gate, in- 
dicating the little traffic there is onthe road 
through it, and giving it something the look of a 
‘arge farmstead, in which aright of way lies 
through the -yard. The road which runs through 
this gate is full of ruts, and winds down a bad 
bit of lil between two broken banks of moor- 
ground, succeeding immediatcly to the few en- 
closures which surround the village; they can 
hardly be called gardens; but a decayed frag- 
ment or two of fencing fill the gaps in the banks, 
and a clothes-line, with some clothes on it, 
striped blue and red,and a smock frock,is stretched 
between the trunks of some stunted willows. An 
empty, two-wheeled, lumbering cart, drawn by 
a pairof horees with huge wecoden collars, the 
driver sitting lazily in the sun, is going slowly 
home along the rough road. * * * = * 

“On the bank of moor, which forms the fore- 
ground, are a few cows, the carter’s dog barking 
at avixenish one; the milkmaid is feeding an- 
other, a gentle white one, which turns its head 
to her, expectant of a handful of fresh hay, which 
she has brought out for it in her blue apron, 
fastened up around her waist; she stands with 
her pail on her head, evidently the village co- 
quette, for she has aneat bodice, and pretty 
striped petticoat under the blue apron, and red 
stockings. Nearer is the cowherd, barefooted, 
standing on a piece of the limestone rock— 
whether boy or girl we are not sure—it may be 
a boy, with a girl’s worn-out sun-bonnet on, or a 
girl with a pair of ragged trousers on. 

“A little to the right the hay is being got in, 
of which the milkmaid has just taken her apron 
full to the white cow. Beyond the village isa 
rocky hill, deep set with brushwvod, a square 
crag or two of limestone emerging here and there, 
with a pleasant turf on their brows, heaved in 
russet and mossy mounds against the sky, which, 











single cottage just shows its roof over the edge 
of the hill looking seawards; perhaps one of the 
village shepherds is a sea-captain now, and may 
have built it there, that his mother may see the 
first sails of his ship as it runs into the bay.— 
Then, under the hill, and beyond the border 
tower, is the blue sea itself, the waves flowing in 
over the sand in long curved lines, slowly; 
shadows of cloud and gleams of shallow water on 
whitesand alternating—muiles away; but no sail 
is visible, not one fisher-boat on the beach, not one 
dark speck on the quiet horizon, Beyond all are 
the Cumberland mountains, clear in the sun, with 
rosy light on all their crags.” 





History of Photography. 


The following sketch of the history of the 
photographic art, is condensed from the London 
Quarterly Review. We copy from the Evening 


Post: 

The French, English and Germans share in the 
merit of having first suggested, then applied, and 
finally developed the existence of the photo- 
graphic element—or the power of light to exe- 
cute pictures. It must be remembered that the 
whole art, in all its varieties, rests upon the fact 
of the blackening effects of light upon substances, 
and chiefly upon silver. The silver being dis- 
solved in a strong acid, surfaces steeped in the 
solution became encrusted with mimute particles 
of the metal, which in this state darkened with 
increased rapidity. 

These facts were first ascertained and recorded 
as regards chloride of silver, in 1777, by Scheele, 
anative of Pomerania, and in 1801, in connec- 
tion with nitrate of silver, by Rutter of Jena. 
Sir Humphrey Davy was the first to make the 
practical application of the discovery. In con- 
junction with Mr. Thomas Wedgewood, he suc- 
ceeded by means of the camera obscura, in ob- 
taining images upon paper or white leather 
prepared with nitrate of silver. The record of 
this proceeding is in the Journal of the Royal 
Society fur June, 1803. 

But they could not retain their images: They 
wanted the next secret—that of rendering per- 
manent the forms traced by the action of the sun ; 
for the slightest exposure to light, even for the 
necessary purpose of inspection, continued the 
action, and the image was lost to view in the 
darkening of the whole paper. The experiment 
was therefore left to be taken up by others. 
Sir Humphrey remarked: ‘Nothing but a method 
of preventing the unshaded parts of the delinea- 
tion from being colored by the exposure to the 
day is wanted to render this process as useful as 
it is elegant.’ In 1803 Dr. Wollaston made some 
remarkable experiments proving the action of 
light upon a resinous substance known as ‘gum 
guaiacum,’ 

A French gentleman of private fortune—M. 
Niepce—was engaged ten years after this time, 
independently, in making experiments. He, too, 
made use of the camera to cast his images; but 
the substance on which he received them was a 
polished plate of silver, coated with a thin bitu- 
minous substance. By his process he gained 
the one important step of rendering his creations 
permanent. He began his researches in 1814, 
and was ten years before he succeeded in fixing 
his images. [lis pictures, on issuing from the 
camere, were invisible to the eye, and only dis- 
engaged by the application of a solvent which 
removed those shaded parts unhardened by the 
action of the light. But his process was difficult, 
capricious and tedious. It required from seven 
to twelve hours to obtain an image from nature. 
It is done now in favorable conditions in less 
than a minute. 

M. Niepce, therefore, confined himself to copy- 
ing engravings. 

During his investigations he learned that M. 
Daguerre, of Paris,,was pursuing researches analo- 
gous to hisown. This led to an acquaintance 
and a partnership. 

M. Niepce died in 1833, and Daguerre pursued 
his labors alone, introducing alterations which 
finally led to a complete change in the process.— 
He substituted a highly polished tablet of silver. 
and for the first time availed himself of that 
great agent in photographic science, the action of 
iodine by means of which the sensitiveness of the 
plate was so increased as to render the produc- 
tion of the image an affair of fewer minutes than 
it had previously been of hours. At the same 
time the picture, stiil invisible, was brought to 
light by the application of the fumes of mercury, 
after which a strong solution of common salt re- 
moved those portions of the surface which other- 
wise would have continued to darken, and thus 
rendered the impression permanent. 

In 1839, the result of his labors, called after 
him the Dagurreotype, came forth fully furnished 
for use. The French government gave a premi- 
um of 10,000 francs to the discoverers, Daguerre 
and Niepce, and gave the secret of the discovery 
to the world. All that has been done since for 
the daguerreotype are improvements in the same 
direction. wu French names, Fizea and Clau- 
det, are associated with the present state of the 
art. The first, by using a solution of chloride of 
gold, has preserved the daguerreotype from abra- 
sion and given ita higher tone and finish. The sec- 
ond, by the application of chloride of bromine 
with iodine, accelerated a hundred-fold the action 
of the plate. At the same time by a prolongation 
of a part of the process, he, without the aid of 
mercury converted the image into what is techni- 
cally called a positive, the silver ground now 
giving the lights instead, as before of the shades 
of the picture. ' 

In England, Mr. Fox Talbot, a private gentle- 
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pleasure, had the honor of working out the secret 
of photography. He used paper only for his ex- 
periment. The French success on metal and 
English on paper were coincident. In January, 
1839, Daguerre announced his discovery in Paris, 
and in the same month Talbot announced his own 
to the Royal Society in Engiand. He is the au- 
thor of the talbotype. 

Various improvements were now suggested, the 
chief object of which was to increase the sensitive- 
ness of the preparation of the paper or plate. Mr. 
Talbot improved his own method, and in 1842 
took out a patent under the name of the calotype 
process. He, however, materially limited the ap- 
plication of his method by the patent, and, indeed, 
retarded the progress of photography. 

The last step in improvement was the supply of 
the demand for some material on which to receive 
the pictures, less expensive than silver plate and 
less capricious than paper. However the latter 
was prepared, blotches and discolorations would 
appear, and that at the very moment of success. 
Glass was tried asa substitute. But it was found 
to be an intractable material, with no powers of 
absorption and scarcely any affinities. The one 
thing needed was to attach to its surface some trans- 
parent neutral coating of extreme tenuity. Al- 
bumen was successfully tried. When this trans- 
parent and adhesive substance was applied to 
glass, and excited with the requisite chemical a- 
gents, it was found to produce pictures of great 
beauty and finish. But the discovery of this 
method led on to the most marvelous improve- 
ment of all—the use of collodion. Mr. Scott 
Archer, of England, is entitled to fame for this 
improvement. ‘This substance is a product of 
gun-cotton, dissolved in etherand alcohol. It is 
all the photographer desires. It provides a filmy 
coating of perfect transparancy, tenuity and in- 
tense adhesiveness, and supplies that element of 
rapidity which more than anything else has given 
the miraculous character to the art. Speaking of 
this agent, in comparison with those resorted to 
before its discovery, the Review says: ‘At the 
delicate film of collodion—which hargs before 
him finer than any fairy robe—the sun literally 
does no more than wink his eye, tracing in that 
moment, with a detail and precision beyond all 
human power, the glory of the heavens, the won- 
ders of the deep, the fall not of the avalanche, but 
of the apple, the most fleeting smile uf the babe, 
and the most vehement action of the man. Fur- 
ther than this the powers of photography can never 
go ; they arealready more mmble than we need. 
Light is made to portray with a celerity only 
second to that with which it travels; it has been 
difficult to contrive the machinery of the camera 
to keep pace with it, and collodion has to 
weakened in order to clog its wheels. 








Modern Jerusalem. 


An Oriental correspondent of the Boston Post 
thus describes the present state of Jerusalem : 


After the first few days of excitement which 
every visitor to Jerusalem must experience, 
there succeeds an inexpressible sadness, a mel- 
ancholy which soon becomes the natural state 
of mind, ana which appears to be impressed 
upon the countenance of every inhabitant of 
this city, once ‘the joy of the whole eartk.’— 
A walk through its filthy streets is a horror— 
the ‘heaps’ of garbage left to rot in the sun ; 
the slaughter-house in the center of the city ; 
the tannery, adjacent to, and polluting the holy 
sepulchre; the skins of animals, yet warm 
from their bodies, and covered with vermin, 
exposed at every corner for sale—and_ yet 
worse, if possible, the abominable filthy Jew, 
the half raked Arab, the horrible peasants 
whose skin is hardly to be distinguished from 
the beastly rags which cover them—create a 
loathing in the mind of the stranger which can- 
not better be described than in the words of 
the prophet—‘ They lie down in their shame, 
and their confusion covereth them’—‘ I will 
make this city desolate, and an hissing ; every 
one that passeth thereby shall be astonished 
and hiss because of all the plagues thereof.’ 

A person who wishes to make any long stay 
in Jerusalem finds none of those conveniences 
which he is accustomed to expect, and which 
are found in other cities. There are no fur- 
nished lodgings, and he is obliged either to hire 
a hous», to furnish it, to procure servants, 
which are here the very worst in the world, 
aud te go regularly to housekeeping, or to re- 
sort toa hotel. These hotels are private houses 
changed from their original destination, and 
are of the most wretched description. Except 
the houses of the European consuls, which are 
built expressly for them by their governments, 
there is not one in the city so good as the 
house of an American backwoodsman. In the 
winter they are cold, and the roofs Jet in the 
water, so that the builders are realy obliged 
to make the floors slanting, that the water may 
run off. In summer they are uninhabitable, 
from the heat. Whatever improvements the 
tenant may make—if he cultivate the garden, 
or stop the leak, or decorate the house, or 
even if he clean it—is made an excuse by the 
Turkish landlord for raising the rent, already 
most exorbitant, because, he says, the house 
is worth more! The hotels, of which there 
are three, are, like the other houses, most 
wretched—the fare is very poor, anil the 











charge the same as at the Revere or the Astor 
House! Indeed, the expense of living is as 
great here as it is in Paris or New-York, with- 
out any of the comforts or conveniences of 
those cities. 

Is there a city in the world so divided 
against itself as Jerusalem? I should fatigue 
you and myself, were I to attempt even to 
enumerate the different forms of religion which 
are here observed ; each community hating the 
other with all the rancor of religious animosity, 
and only prevented by the power of the Turk 
from open hostility. The Turk sits at the 
door of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
smoking his long pipe, and sipping his black 
coffee, and looks with equal indifference on the 
Latin, and the Greek, and the Armenian, and 
the Copt, and the Chaldean, and a dozen 
others who pass by him on their way to their 
different altars, while the Jew who imprudently 
ventures into the open square in front of the 
church, exposes himself to great peril, if not 
to certain death, from the hands of both Turk 
and Christian. The Christian cannot enter 
the Grand Mosque of the Turk. The Greek, 
the Latin and the Armenian dispute among 
themselves ; and in the mean time, the roof of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is falling to 
pieces, and the wind and rain beat upon the 
Holy Sepulchre itself. With this state of 
opposition there can, of course, be no society, 
no common ground upon which all may meet. 
The unsocial Turk inhabits his own quarter of 
the city, and hardly ever leaves it except to 
demand ‘ Backsheesh’ for some service which 
exists only in his imagination. The Jew lives 
in his own filth in another quarter, or sneaks 
about the city in a listless manner, until some 
charity sent to him from abroad gives him 
strength to quarrel about his share. Whatev- 
er of improvement, or of civilization, is to be 
seen in Jerusalem, has been effected by the 
persevering efforts of the Christians, who also 
have their own quarter of the city; and I can 
only say that it is somewhat less dirty than 
the others. A new Pasha has lately arrived, 
who seems disposed to aid in the work of 
cleansing the city—-but he may turn out, like 
the others, but a new broom. He, however, 
appears less opposed to innovation than his 
predecessors. 








How to Maxe a Horse Draw.—I once 
knew a man that bought a fine-looking sorrel 
mare, that was as false as a beast could be, 
but he finally cured her to perfection in the 
following manner: He geared her to the cart, 
and went to the cornfield to get a load of 
pumpkins. Afterhe had got some ten or a 
dozen on, she thought she had too much load, 
and refused to pull. He coaxed and petted 
her for some time, but all to no purpose. He 
next gota stick and thumped and thrashed 
with the same success. He then thought he 
would try another plan. He got a wheelbar- 
row, and wheeled pumpkins enough to make a 
full load, and put them in the cart, when he 
took her by the head again, but it was no go. 
He then started home, and concluded that she 
might either pull the load. or stand there till 
the day of judgment. But when the sun be- 
gan to get low, she began to think about her 
supper and started for home, passing skillfully 
through three sets of bars, and arrived at the 
barn in safety with her load. He put her in 
the stable and fed her as if nothing had hap- 
pened. She refused to pull at two other times, 
but she got the same treatment each time, so 
she found it was no use, for she had to pull the 
load in the end. After that she became as 
good a beast to work as ever was hitched. 

H. Witutamson, Chester Co., Pa. 
—Counlry Gentleman. 





A Goop Ipra.—The Horticulturist says : 
—* There are thousands of acres of rocky hill- 
sides over the country, which contain a suffi- 
ciency of soil in each of the many clefts and 
small hollows for a grape-vine. Many of these 
are now covered with brusliwood, of no value, 
and incapable of being turned to good account 
in any other way. Yet here we have some of 
the very best sites for vineyard which can be 
planted with very little expense, except clear- 
ing, burning and strewing the ashes upon the 
same ground. In such places the roots de- 
light to run, providing there are a few inches 
ot so'l to cover them, for they will lap around 
and creep under the rocks, and will draw 
moisture and nourishment out of the stone it- 
self. This is one of the most natural positions 
for the grape-vine, in which, if the most luxu- 
riant growth be not always secured, there will 
be a good crop of finely flavored fruit, and an 
absence of some of those diseases that we have 
often to complain of in a more artificial state 
of culture. Here the branches may be al- 
lowed to ramble over the rocks and inequalities 
of the surface ; and, excepting judicious prun- 
ing, take their own way ; and it needs no poet’s 
eulogy to portray the beauty of such pictu- 
resque scenery.”’ 
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